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COLLAGC 
IN  AtYIERICa 

Beth  Venn 


Collage  holds  a  rather  elusive  position  among  the 
arts  of  this  country.  American  artists  approached  col- 
lage not  by  adopting  any  single  model  or  universally 
acceptable  set  of  techniques,  but  with  a  distinctly 
American  attitude  toward  inventiveness  and  innovation. 
Collage  in  America  developed  surreptitiously.  Though  it 
played  a  role  in  virtually  every  major  American  art 
movement  of  this  century,  artists  working  in  collage  for 
the  most  part  practiced  independently,  never  forming  a 
group  or  definitive  school.  And  while  they  may  have 
been  influenced  by  collage  efforts  among  the  European 
Surrealists,  Dadaists,  and  Constructivists,  they  were 
rarely,  if  ever,  influenced  by  their  American  peers. 


Ad  Bernhardt 

Collage,  1938 

©  1999  Estate  of  Ad  Reinhardt/Artists 
Rights  Society  (ARS).  New  York 


Though  French  in  origin, 
collage  is  nevertheless  American 
in  spirit.  For  many  modernists, 
collage  was  a  response  to  the 
rhythms  of  the  modern  American 
city  and  its  spectacle  of  swiftly 
changing  views.  Equally  relevant 
is  the  notion  of  the  "melting  pot,"  the  rich  collage  of 
cultural  influences,  races,  and  ideals,  that  has  long  been 
essential  to  the  American  self-image.  Collage  is  also 
informed  by  the  American  tendency  to  find  new  contexts 
for  old  things,  and  a  reliance  on  craft  and  the  hand- 
made object.  Folk  art,  Victorian  paper  cutouts,  and  the 
American  trompe-l'oeil  paintings  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury are  also  counted  among  the  disparate  precursors  of 
American  collage. 


Joseph  Stella 

Collage,  Number  11,  c.  1933 


Despite  what  might  seem  to 
be  a  natural  environment  for  col- 
lage to  flourish,  surprisingly  few 
American  artists  fully  expressed 
and  defined  their  artistic  identity 
through  the  medium.  In  fact,  for 
some,  it  was  a  furtive  endeavor 
that  had  little  if  any  relationship  to 
the  work — usually  painting — for  which  they  were  best 
known.  Beginning  in  the  1910s,  Joseph  Stella  created 
collages  of  found  bits  of  stained  and  torn  paper,  leaves, 
and  other  debris  that  he  never  exhibited  in  his  lifetime. 
They  were  nevertheless  sophisticated  constructions,  for- 
mally spare  and  succinct — worlds  away  from  the  vi- 
brantly colored,  dynamic  sensibility  of  his  painting.  In 
Collage,  Number  11  (c.  1933),  Stella — perhaps  as  a  nod  to 
his  Dada  peers — boldly  asserted  the  integrity  of  the 
chanced-upon,  cast-away  scrap.  He  delighted  in  the  acci- 
dental effects  of  dirt  and  water  staining  such  fragments, 
once  noting  his  endless  fascination  with  "these  natural 
forms  that  man  can  never  equal." 


Charles  G.  Shaw 

Untitled,  n.d. 


Like  Stella,  Charles  Shaw 
never  made  public  his  work  in 
collage.  A  founding  member  of 
the  American  Abstract  Artists 
group  and  a  devoted  geometric  abstractionist,  Shaw  cre- 
ated elaborate  constructions  he  called  "montages"  by 
arranging  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  playing 
cards,  French  marbled  paper,  and  ivory  gaming  coun- 
ters in  endless  combinations  on  richly  patterned  fab- 
rics. Though  he  is  believed  to  have  produced  more  than 
six  hundred  of  these  works  in  less  than  twenty  years, 
they  remained,  for  the  most  part,  stored  away  and 
unknown  during  his  lifetime. 


Romare  Bearden 

Eastern  Barn,  1968 

ffi  Romare  Bearden  Foundation/Licensed  by  VACA,  New  York.  NY 


Romare  Bearden  is  in  fact  one  of  the  few  American 
artists  whose  reputation  rests  on  his  work  in  collage. 
Many  of  his  pasted-paper  tableaux  chronicle  black  expe- 
rience in  America  through  a  seemingly  random,  some- 
times whimsical  accumulation  of  juxtaposed  photographs, 
colored  papers,  and  paint.  This  narrative,  figurative 
conception  also  sets  Bearden  apart  from  other  American 
collagists.  Eastern  Bam  (1968),  an  image  culled  from  the 
artist's  memories  and  experiences  of  rural  America,  is  a 
graphic  and  powerful  portrait.  The  figures'  hands,  cut 
from  magazine  pages,  emerge  as  particularly  expressive 
against  the  bold  geometries  of  the  background. 


Unlike 
Bearden, 
who  was 

well  known  and  celebrated  throughout  his 
career,  many  collage  artists  worked  in  isola- 
tion, removed  from  the  mainstream  styles 
and  movements  of  their  day.  Both  Jess  and 
Ray  Johnson  developed  private,  idiosyncratic 
approaches  to  the  medium.  Jess,  who  termed 
his  large  and  elaborate  constructions  "paste- 
ups," worked  intuitively,  spending  months 
and  even  years  layering  sometimes  thousands 
of  small  cutout  images  across  a  single  work. 
"The  collage  takes  over,  it  becomes  the  maker 
and  I  become  the  instrument,"  he  once  said.  Although  he 
accepts  accident  and  serendipity,  he  also  exercises  control 
over  the  composition,  often  working  and  reworking  the 
position  of  collage  elements,  pinning  them  to  the  compo- 
sition before  deciding  on  their  ultimate  resting  place.  In 
Young  People  in  Particular  Will  Find  It  (1983),  Jess  com- 
bines images  from  the  ancient  Greek  world  with  those  of 
children,  flowers,  wild  animals,  and  landscapes  in  a  jig- 
saw pattern  across  the  surface.  At  4  feet  long,  it  is  a  col- 
lage of  monumental  scale  and  complexity. 
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Jess 

Young  People  in  Particular 
Will  Find  It,  1983 
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Though  Ray 
Johnson  cultivated  the 
role  of  the  outsider, 
he  achieved  cultlike 
status  among  the 
Abstract  Expression- 
ists and  other  artists 
working  in  the  1950s.  Incredibly  prolific — for  many  years 
he  produced  a  collage  a  day — Johnson  evolved  an  elabo- 
rate, integrated  system  of  symbols  and  references  based 
on  the  complexities  of  language  and  of  visual  signs.  By 
mixing  fragments  of  newspapers,  magazines,  comic 
strips,  and  mail  art,  Johnson  explored  the  ways  in  which 
meaning  is  constructed.  By  the  1950s,  frustrated  with  the 
limitations  of  painting,  he  chopped  apart  his  earlier  ab- 
stract canvases,  incorporating  the  fragments  along  with 
magazine  reproductions  and  advertising  images  to  cre- 
ate "moticos,"  his  term  for  collages.  In  Anna  May  Wong 
(1971),  he  includes  the  birth  and  death  dates  of  the  silent 
film  star,  along  with  the  text  of  a  letter  to  the  artist  Dennis 
Oppenheim  and  a  fragmented  photograph  of  a  cow  farm. 
The  work  is  filled  with  smaller  details,  all  of  which  chal- 
lenge the  viewer  to  find  a  symbolic  connection  or  compre- 
hensive meaning. 


Louise  Nevelson 

Untitled,  1972 

©  1999  Estate  of  Louise  Nevelson/Artists 
Rights  Society  (ARS),  New  York 


Collage  has  the  unusual  dis- 
tinction of  defining  both  a  medium 
and  a  process.  Sculptors  Louise 
Nevelson  and  Joseph  Cornell  assem- 
bled fragments  of  found  objects 
into  evocative  box  constructions — 
and  then  seamlessly  adapted  this 
aesthetic  to  two-dimensional  works. 
Nevelson  considered  collage  a  way 
of  life — her  art,  her  home,  even  her 
mode  of  dress  was  suggestive  of  a  rich  tapestry.  "I've 
come  to  recognize  that  the  way  I  think  is  collage,"  she 
once  noted.  Though  best  known  for  her  large-scale 
assemblages — whose  elements  she  frequently  re- 
arranged and  reordered  in  collage  fashion — Nevelson 
began  constructing  two-dimensional  collages  in  the  late 
1950s.  She  built  up  lavish  surfaces  with  a  range  of 
papers  and  textures,  including  printed  and  embossed 
scraps,  highly  reflective  metallic  sheets,  and  dense 
matte  paper.  Untitled  (1972)  reveals  Nevelson's  love  of 
texture  and  discord.  Colored  papers,  some  of  them  with 
hints  of  text  and  metallic  surfaces,  are  irregularly  torn 
and  layered  in  shallow  space.  The  paper  background 
mats  Nevelson  placed  behind  each  work  serve  to  bal- 
ance and  ground  the  dynamic  energy  of  her  small  but 
complex  constructions. 
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Like  Nevelson,  Joseph  Cornell  constructed  his 
world  in  a  piecemeal  fashion  that  seems  chaotic  but 
reflects  an  inner  logic  known  only  to  the  artist. 
"Cornell's  conversations  were  collages,  difficult  to  follow, 
back  and  forth  in  time  and  tongues,"  a  friend  once  com- 
mented. His  life  developed  as  an  aggregate  of  the  frag- 
ments he  collected  and  poured 
out  into  his  work.  In  Weather 
Satellites  (c.  1965),  a  small  bird, 
emblematic  of  the  human  spirit, 
is  confined  to  a  glass  dome, 
while  a  brilliant  jewel-like  form 
floats  freely  through  a  dusk-col- 
ored sky.  With  clipped  pictures, 
colored  papers,  texts,  maps,  and 
engravings,  Cornell  constructed 
metaphors  of  freedom  and  con- 
finement that  set  the  limits  of  his 
world  against  the  expansiveness 
of  his  imagination. 


Joseph  Cornell 

Weather  Satellites,  c.  1965 

©  Joseph  and  Robert  Cornell  Foundation 


Burgoyne  Diller 

Untitled,  1944 

©  Estate  of  Burgoyne  Diller/Licensed  by  VACA,  New  York.  NY 


Though  collage  typically  involves  an  all-over  layering 
or  juxtaposition  of  formal  elements,  it  also  frequently 
takes  the  form  of  simple,  discrete  pieces  of  cut  paper 
affixed  to  a  background.  In  Cubist  collages,  the  earliest 
use  of  the  medium,  wallpaper  fragments,  chair  caning, 
labels,  and  words  cut  from  newspapers  are  pasted  to  the 
surface  of  a  painting.  In  Alex  Katz's  1958  collage  Ada  in 
the  Water,  barely  more  than  a  dozen  fragments  of  paper 
on  a  5  x  8-inch  background,  form  a  convincing  portrait. 
The  six  crudely  cut  dashes  of  white  paper  that  emulate 
waves  and  the  simple  upward  diagonal  of  Ada's  lifted 
skirt  lend  an  immediacy  and  vitality  to  the  image.  Katz's 
interest  in  the  cutouts  of  Henri  Matisse  is  evident  in  the 
intense  colors  and  bold  contrasts  of  these  small  but  pow- 
erful works. 


Alex  Katz 

Ada  in  the  Water,  1958 

©  Alex  Katz/Licensed  by  VACA.  New  York.  NY 


Burgoyne  Diller  frequently 
created  collages  in  order  to  exper- 
iment with  precise  geometric 
arrangements  for  his  paintings. 
Untitled  (1944),  composed  of 
black  strips  of  paper  held  in  a 
refined  visual  tension  on  a  white 
field,  is  one  of  Diller's  largest  and  most  accomplished 
collages.  The  bars  of  black,  varied  in  width  and  length 
and  placed  in  well-considered  relationships,  advance 
and  recede  in  perfect  balance.  Ad  Reinhardt  also  exper- 
imented with  carefully  arranged  and  cutout  colored- 
paper  collages,  using  them  in  the  1930s  to  help  develop 
his  painted  compositions.  He  would  place,  shift,  recut, 
and  reorder  varying  lengths  and  widths  of  brightly  col- 
ored paper  until  the  concept  of  the  painting  began  to 
emerge. 


II 


By  mid-century,  many 
American  artists  were  viewing 
collage  as  a  logical  extension  of 
their  painted  imagery.  It  is  not 
surprising,  for  instance,  that  col- 
lage played  an  important  role  in 
the  work  of  the  Abstract  Expres- 
sionists. The  cutting,  tearing,  pasting,  and  layering  of 
common  found  materials  encouraged  experimentation 
and  enhanced  the  sense  of  improvisation  that  was  cru- 
cial to  their  expressionist  style.  They  constructed  their 
collages  in  much  the  same  way  as  they  developed  their 
paintings,  allowing  for  fortuitous  accidents  and  accept- 
ing the  results.  Robert  Motherwell  produced  a  substan- 
tial body  of  collages  beginning  in  the  mid-i940s.  In  his 
N.R.F.  collage  series  of  the  late  1950s,  he  introduced 
autobiographical  artifacts,  as  in  N.R.F.  Collage,  Number 
2  (i960),  where  cut  and  pasted  papers  play  against  pas- 
sages of  painterly  gesture.  The  work  ostensibly  functions 
as  a  still  life,  but  the  papers  include  the  wrapping  and 
label  of  the  Paris  publisher  Gallimard.  Motherwell  here 
paid  homage  to  some  of  his  favorite  writers — Albert 
Camus,  Marcel  Proust,  Andre  Breton — all  of  whom  were 
published  by  the  prestigious  firm. 


Robert  Motherwell 

N.R.F.  Collage,  Number  2,  i960 

©  Dedalus  Foundation/Licensed  by  VACA,  New  York.  NY 


Alfred  Leslie 
created  his  Collage 
with  Stripes  (1956) 
with  the  newsprint 
and  blotting  paper  he  was  using  to  remove  excess  paint 
from  the  work.  In  the  process  of  blotting,  these  papers 
adhered  to  the  tacky  surface  of  the  paint.  Leslie  made  no 
attempt  to  remove  them,  preferring  instead  to  allow 
their  presence  to  represent  the  process  of  the  painting's 
making. 


Even  today,  artists  are  rethinking  and 
challenging  assumptions  about  collage. 
David  Salle  constructs  fragmented  narra- 
tives in  paint  and  collage  in  a  thoroughly 
postmodern  collision  of  personal  history, 
popular  culture,  and  eroticism.  Untitled 
(1991-93)  is  part  Abstract  Expressionist 
painting,  part  magazine,  part  drawing  study, 
part  etching  proof.  A  carefully  sketched  por- 
trait stares  quietly  from  behind  a  barrage  of 
haphazardly  attached  magazine  and  other 
paper  fragments,  many  partly  obscured  with 
paint.  Its  multifaceted  references,  though  legible,  have 
become  abstractions.  Tom  Friedman  humorously  revives 
the  art  of  papier-mache  in  his  Untitled  (1997).  Cutout,  or 
decoupage,  images  of  hundreds  of  flexing  body  builders 
cover  an  inflated  balloon,  creating  an  inferno  of  tum- 
bling, interlocked  torsos  and  appendages. 

By  its  very  nature,  collage  invites  experimenta- 
tion, which  in  turn  makes  each  example  a  singular  cre- 
ative expression.  Practiced  by 
American  artists  working  in 
diverse  styles  throughout  the 
century,  its  permutations  are 
as  limitless  as  the  human 
imagination. 


Alfred  Leslie 

Collage  with  Stripes,  1956 


David  Salle 

Untitled.  1991-93 

©  David  Salle/Licenstd  by  VACA.  New  York.  NY 
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Works  in  the  Exhibition 


All  works  are  in  the  Permanent  Collection 
of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 
Dimensions  are  in  inches,  followed  by 
centimeters;  height  precedes  width  precedes 
depth.  Sight  refers  to  a  measurement  taken 
within  the  frame 

or  mat  opening.      George  Condo  (b.  1957) 

Drawing  Studies.  1993 

Conte,  colored  pencil,  wax,  and  collage  on  paper. 

22'/a  X  30s/,6  (57.2  X  77) 

*As  of  August  4. 1999  Gift  o[rhe  Bohen  Foundation  95.29 


Jared  Bark  (b.  1944) 

Horse-Man,  1976 
Montage  of  photo-booth  strips 
mounted  on  matboard:  sheet, 
i6'Vi6  x  12V16  (43  x  31.3);  image, 
i5'Vi6  x  11V.6  (40.5  x  28.1) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Neysa  McMein  Purchase 
Award  77.67 

Romare  Bearden 

(1912-1988) 

Eastern  Barn,  1968 
Collage  of  paper  on  board, 
55V2  x  44  (141  x  in. 8) 
Purchase  69.14 

Wallace  Berman 

(1926-1976) 

Postcard  Untitled.  1959 
Photomontage  and  paper 
collage  on  postcard,  4'/,  x  6s/i6 
(11.4  x  16) 

Gift  of  the  Lannan  Foundation 
96.242.1 

Rosalind  Bengelsdorf 
Browne  (1916-1979) 

Abstract  Collage,  1937-38 

Paper,  tempera,  ink  on 

paper,  and  collage,  6  x  8%  (15.2 

x  22.5)  sight 

Gift  of  the  artist  77.111 

John  Chamberlain 

(b.  1927) 

Untitled.  1962 

Fabric,  paper,  canvas,  gouache, 
and  staples  on  composition 
board,  20'A  x  20H  x  5V4  (52.1  x 
52.1  x  14.6) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Drawing  Committee  92.99 

Minna  Citron 

(1896-1991) 

Measure  of  Fate.  1955 
Oil  and  paper  collage  on  canvas, 
47'/4  x  31'/,  (121. 3  x  80)  sight 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
Bocour  65.61 


Joseph  Cornell  (1903-1972) 

Weather  Satellites,  c.  1965 

Collage:  sheet,  12  x  9  (30.5  x  22.9);  image,  u'/t  x 

8V8  (28.9  x  21.3) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  The  Lily  Auchincloss 
Foundation,  Richard  Brown  Baker,  the  John  I.H. 
Baur  Purchase  Fund,  the  Felicia  Meyer  Marsh 
Purchase  Fund,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Marsteller 
and  an  anonymous  donor  82.23 

Gene  Davis  (1920-1985) 
Untitled.  1983 

Graphite,  crayon,  ink,  and  collage  on  paper: 
sheet.  3o'/.6  x  44'/.  (76.4  x  112. 4);  image,  22"/,6  x 
37  (57-6  x  94) 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  84.40.1 

Jay  DeFeo  (1929-1989) 

Applaud  the  Black  Fact,  1958 

Collage  on  paper  mounted  on  painted  canvas, 

507/,6  x  36'/!  (128. 1  x  91.8) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Photography 

Committee  and  the  Drawing  Committee  93. 103 

Hunt  Diederich  (1884-1953) 

Untitled:  Four  Dogs  Attacking  a  Fox.  c.  1925-30 
Paper  cutout  on  paper  and  ink.  6%  x  i7'/4 
(17.5x45.1) 

Gift  of  Elaine  Graham  Weitzen  98.43 

Burgoyne  Diller  (1906-1965) 

Untitled,  1944 

Collage  on  board,  15  x  15  (38.1  x  38.1) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
Anthony  Fisher  Purchase  Fund.  Martin 
and  Agneta  Gruss,  and  the  Felicia  Meyer  Marsh 
Purchase  Fund  82.21 

Croup  2,  #1,  1961 

Collage  of  crayon,  paper,  and  graphite,  7V8  x  6V1 
(19.4  x  16.5)  sight 

Gift  of  Judith  Rothschild,  and  the  Herbert  and 
Nannette  Rothschild  Fund,  Inc.  76.2 


Arthur  G.  Dove 

(1880-1946) 

The  Critic,  1925 
Collage  of  paper,  newspaper, 
fabric,  cord,  and  broken 
glass,  igK  x  i3'/4  x  4V4  (50.2  x 
33.7  x  12.1) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Historic  Art  Association  of  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  L. 
Janklow.  the  Howard  and  Jean 
Lipman  Foundation,  Inc., 
and  Hannelore  Schulhof  76.9 

Ellen  Driscoll  (b.  1953) 

Zoetrope  Driven  by  Iron 
Shoes  on  Wheels,  1990 
Graphite,  ink,  and  collage 
on  paper,  i8",<,  x  24  (45.9  x  61) 
Jack  E.  Chachkes  Bequest 
95.127 


John  S.  Fawcett  (b.  1939) 

Show  Announcement 
1971.  c.  1971 

Collage  and  ink  on  paper. 
2o'/t  x  28  (52.7  x  71.1) 
Gift  of  Dr.  Marilynn  and  Ivan  C. 
Karp  76.8 

Tom  Friedman  (b.  1965) 
Untitled,  1997 

Papier-mache,  ij'A  x  i6'/i  x  16V2 

(44.5x41.9x41.9) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 

Painting  and  Sculpture  Committee 

97. 102. 1 

Sam  Gilliam  (b.  1933) 

Maquette  for  Golden  Elements 
Inside  Cold,  600  Yds.  of 
Painted  Fabric  Constructed  on 
Cable.  1993-94 

Chromogenic  color  prints,  plastic, 
and  paper  mounted  on  paper- 
board.  22'/i  x  18V4  (57.2  x  47.6)  sight 
Gift  of  the  artist  94.59 

Gene  Hedge  (b.  1928) 

Untitled.  1963 

Collage  of  building  paper  on 

composition  board,  48  x  36  x  3,'A 

(121. 9  x  91.4  x  6.4) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Larry 

Aldnch  Foundation  Fund  63.80 


Tom  Friedman 

Untitled,  1997 


Budd  Hopkins  (b.  1931) 

64-C-39.  1964 

Collage  of  paper  and  ink  on  cardboard,  2iVi  x 
28%  (54  6  x  73.3)  sight 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Poindexter  65.32 

Edward  Hopper  (1882-1967) 

Christmas  card,  1928 

Collage:  sheet,  4V16  x  5!/s  (10.3  x  14.3):  image. 

2"/i6  x  4  (6.8  x  10.2) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Grace  Belt 
Endowed  Purchase  Fund  84.38.2 

Christmas  card.  1929 

Collage:  sheet.  5'/.  x  7>/s  (13.3  x  18.7):  image.  2s/8  x 
6>/s  (6.7  x  16.2) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Grace  Belt 
Endowed  Purchase  Fund  84.38.3 

Christmas  card.  1931 

Collage:  sheet,      x  y'/t  (13.3  x  18.7);  image,  3'/^  x 
6'/.  (8.9  x  16.5) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Grace  Belt 
Endowed  Purchase  Fund  84.38.4 

Jess  (b.  1923) 

Young  People  in  Particular  Will  Find  It.  1983 
Collage  on  paper  mounted  on  wood,  21  x  48'/* 

{53.3  X  122.6) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Drawing 
Committee  86.17 

Ray  Johnson  (1927-1995) 

Anna  May  Wong,  1971 
Collage.  21%  x  i8'/j  (55.6  x  46.7) 
Purchase  71.178 

4  Part  Ad  Reinhardt.  1972 
Collage.  2o"8  x  16  (51. 1  x  40.6)  overall 
Gift  of  lock  Truman  75.47 

Alex  Katz  (b.  1927) 

Ada  in  the  Water.  1958 

Collage  of  paper  and  hand-colored  paper  on 

paper.  5  x  8'/,6  (12.7  x  20.5) 

Gift  of  Alice  and  Leo  Yamin  86.58 

Blueberry  Field  #1.  1959 

Oil  and  collage  on  paper  mounted  on  composition 
board.  14  x  i6'V,6  (35.6  x  43) 
Gift  of  the  artist  98.45.2 


Ellsworth  Kelly  (b  1923) 

Black  Triangle  with 
White.  1977 

Collage  and  ink  on  paper.  3iVi  x 
34'/,  (80  x  87.6) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from 
Philip  Morris  Incorporated 
78.100 

Alfred  Leslie  (b.  1927) 

Collage  with  Stripes,  1956 
Paper  and  oil  on  paper. 
297.  x  i87.  (74.3  x  47) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  an 
anonymous  donor  57.32 

Roy  Lichtcnste in 

(1923-1997) 

Study  for  Figures  in 
Landscape.  1977 
Graphite  and  colored  pencil  with 
collage  on  paper:  sheet. 
22'/a  x  27V4  (57.2  x  70.5);  image. 
13%  x  20%  (33.7  x  53) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from 
the  Drawing  Committee  84.4 

Larry  Mantello  (b.  1964) 

Clue,  from  the  series 

Mines.  1992 

Transfer  type  and  paper 

collage,  7%  x  io'/s  (20  x  27) 

Jack  E.  Chachkes  Bequest 

95-144 

Robert  Mapplethorpe 

(1946-1989) 

Muscleman.  1969 
Graphite,  colored  pencil,  and 
collage  on  paper.  9'^  x  jV,  (24.1 
x  19.7)  irregular 
Purchase,  with  funds  from 
The  Dorothea  L.  Leonhardt 
Foundation.  Inc.  98.3 

Conrad  Marca-Relli 

(b.  1913) 

Untitled.  1964 
Collage,  36  x  36  (91.4  x  91.4) 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  M.  Kootz  66.97 

Brice  Marden  (b.  1938) 

Souvenir  de  Crece  14,  1974 
and  1996 

Graphite,  wax.  and  collage  on 
paper,  29!/a  x  22'/.  (75.2  x  56.5) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from 
The  Lauder  Foundation,  Evelyn 
and  Leonard  Lauder  Fund 
for  the  Acquisition  of  Master 
Drawings  and  the  Drawing 
Committee  97.108.14 


Keith  Martin  (1911-1983) 

Edge  of  the  City.  1954 
Collage.  24  x  36  (61  x  91.4) 
Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor 
60.5 

John  McLaughlin 

(1898-1976) 

Untitled.  1970-74 
Paper  and  tape  collage  with 
graphite,  15  x  12  (38.1  x  30.5) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Drawing  Committee  95.168 

Sam  Middleton  (b.  1927) 

Out  Chorus,  i960 
Collage  on  composition 
board,  29'/;  x  35V.  (74.9  x  89.5) 
sight 

Gift  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
Purchase  Program  62.11 

Hans  Moller  (b.  1905) 

Collage,  Number  it6  E.  1954 
Collage  of  paper,  gouache, 
and  ink  on  paper.  29%  x  39'/> 
(74.3  x  100.3)  sight 
Purchase  55.7 

Robert  Motherwell 

(1915-1991) 

N.R.F.  Collage,  Number  1 

1959 

Oil  and  collage  on  paper. 
28!/s  x  22'/s  (72.1  x  56.8)  sight 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Friends  of  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art 
61.24 


N.R.F.  Collage,  Number  2. 

i960 

Oil  and  collage  on  paper,  287«  x 
2i7a  (71.4  x  54.6)  sight 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Friends  of  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art 
61.34 

Cauioises  Bleues  1968 
Color  aquatint  with  collage: 
sheet,  22V16  x  14'/.  (56.4  x  36.2): 
plate.  9'/.  x  55/,6  (24.8  x  13.5) 
Gift  of  Stanley  and 
Renie  Helfgott  68.72 

Louise  Hevelson 

(1899-1988) 

Untitled,  1972 

Paper  collage.  29%  x  20 

(75.9  x  50.8) 

Gift  of  Jean  and  Howard 
Lipman  97. 113. 3 

Untitled.  1972 

Paper  collage,  28  x  22'/> 

(71.1  x  56.2) 

Gift  of  Jean  and  Howard 
Lipman  97.113.5 

Untitled,  1972 

Cut  paper  collage,  32V8  x  2oV,6 
(81.6x51.3) 

Gift  of  Kenneth  Schweber 
92.83 

Robert  Nicklc 

(1919-1980) 

Untitled.  1969-73 
Collage.  13  x  14  (33  x  35.6) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Louis  and  Bessie  Adler 
Foundation,  Inc..  Seymour  M. 
Klein,  President  76.21 

Alfonso  Ossorio 

(1916-1990) 
Ecco. 1962 

Wax.  watercolor,  and  collage. 
30'/,  x  22'/.  (78.1  x  56.5) 
Gift  of  the  artist  69.155 
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David  Pease  (b.  1932) 

Cascade  II,  1962 

Oil  and  collage  on  composition 

board.  56  x  48  (142.2  x  121. 9) 

Gift  of  the  artist  through 

the  Ford  Foundation  Purchase 

Program  63.24 

Ad  Reinhardt 

(1913-1967) 

Collage.  1938 

Paper  collage  on  paper,  15  x  11 

(38.1  x  27.9)  sight 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor 

76.51 

How  to  Look  at  a 
Spiral.  1946 

Collage  of  ink  and  paper.  13  x 

io'/<  (33  x  26)  sight 

Gift  of  Rita  Reinhardt  76.49 

A  Page  of  Jokes,  1946 

Collage  of  ink  and  paper,  9!/«  x 

16'/,  (24.8  x  41.3)  sight 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor 

76.50 

Larry  Rivers  (b.  1925) 

Barbara  Goldsmith.  1963 
Collage  on  board  encased 
in  plastic,  15'/.  x  19'Vit.  x  iVi 
(40  x  50.6  x  3.8) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from 
Barbara  Goldsmith  98.5 

Anne  Ryan  (1889-1954) 

Untitled,  c.  1950 

Collage  of  paper  and  cloth  on 

paper,  5V11  x  10  (14.3  x  25.4) 

Gift  of  Alice  and  Leo  Yamin 

91.84.4 

Green  Collage,  n.d. 

Cloth  and  paper  on  paper,  6'/<  x 

5  (17.1  x  12.7) 

Gift  of  Eric  Green  70.1585 


Kay  Sage  (1898-1963) 

Constant  Variation,  1958 
Watercolor  and  collage  on 
paper,  i9'/,6  x  26%  (48.4  x  68.3) 
Gift  of  Flora  Whitney  Miller 
86.70.2 

David  Salle  (b.  1952) 

Untitled.  1991-93 
Oil,  gouache,  and  collage  on 
etching  proof,  24%  x  30V8 
(63.2  x  76.5) 

Gift  of  The  Bohen  Foundation 
95-35 

Lucas  Samaras 

(b.  1936) 

March  6,  1983  Panorama. 

1983 

Polacolor  II  montage:  sheet, 
8'/8  x  81  (21.3  x  205.7);  image, 
7'/8  x  79%  (18.7  x  202.6) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from 
the  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman 
Foundation.  Inc.  84.9 

Charles  C.  Shaw 

(1892-1974) 

Untitled,  n.d. 
Eighteenth-century  German 
court  cards  and  gaming  counters 
on  period  fabric,  25'/s  x  22% 
(63.8  x  56.5)  sight 
Promised  gift  of  Charles  H. 
Carpenter,  Jr.  P. 19. 94 

Saul  Steinberg 

(1914-1999) 

Perry  in  Japan,  1969 
Ink,  gouache,  acrylic,  and 
collage  on  paper,  28V4  x  38% 
(73  *  98-7)  sight 
50th  Anniversary  Gift  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art  and 
the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  80.9 


Belgian  Air  Mail.  1971 

Watercolor,  crayon,  rubber  stamp,  and  collage  on 
paper,  22'/.  x  28'/^  (57.8  x  72.4)  sight 
Promised  gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  P. 27. 80 

Joseph  Stella  (1877-1946) 

Collage,  Number  21,  c.  1920 

Collage  of  paper  on  cardboard.  io'V,6  x  8'/s 

(27.8  x  20.6) 

Purchase  61.42 

Collage,  Number  11,  c.  1933 
Collage  of  paper,  ll'A  x  17  (29.2  x  43  2) 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Morton  Baum  68.23 

Adriatic  Figs.  c.  1938 

Collage,  14  x  I5's/,t  (35.6  x  40.5) 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Weiss  79.66.61 

Richard  Tuttle  (b.  1941) 

Title  II.  1978 

Gouache,  graphite,  and  paper  collage  on  paper, 
24  x  18  (61  x  45.7) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Drawing 
Committee  96.105 

Csteban  Vicente  (b.  1903) 

D-1957. 1957 

Collage  of  paper  mounted  on  corrugated  paper, 
22%  x  20  (58.1  x  50.8)  sight 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Friends  of  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  61.7 

Charmion  von  Wiegand  (1898-1983) 
Untitled,  c.  1942 

Collage  of  paper  on  paperboard:  sheet,  10V4  x  8'/,6 
(26  x  21.7);  image,  8'/,  x  8  (21.6  x  20.3) 
Gift  of  Alice  and  Leo  Yamin  91.84.5 
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Whitney  Museum 

of  American  Art  at  Champion 


One  Champion  Plaza 

Atlantic  Street  at  Tresser  Boulevard 

Stamford,  Connecticut  06921 


Gallery  Hours 

Tuesday-Saturday, 
n  am-5  pm 
Free  admission 

Gallery  Talks 

Tuesday,  Thursday, 

and  Saturday  at  12:30  pm 

Tours  by  appointment 

Staff 

Beth  Venn 

Curator,  Touring  Exhibitions, 
and  Director, 
Branch  Museums 

Cynthia  Roznoy 
Branch  Curator 

Lynne  Dorfman 

Gallery  Coordinator/ 
Education 

Lynne  Cray 

Gallery  Coordinator/ Public 
Programs 

Susan  Collier 
Saturday  Receptionist 
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